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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1876. 



THE ROSE-LILIES OF PLYMOUTH. 

Here in this pond the rose-lilies grow ; 

How came all their petals with carmine to glow, 

When those of their sisters are white as the snow ? 

On yonder low knoll, a heap of gray stone — 
With bayberry, brier, and blackberry grown. 
And circled by pine-trees that shiver and moan — 

Of a Puritan home is now the sole trace. 
Two centuries gone, a maiden's fair face 
IJke a sunbeam illumined this lonely, wild place. 

A lover she had, tradition doth say ; 

A sailor was he, and one bright June day 

His ship weighed her anchor and sailed from the bay. 

Ere parting, an English moss-rose-bush he gave 
As pledge of his faith, true hearted and brave, — 
It grew on the bank where the willows now wave. 

' My love, when the roses are blooming once more, 
Watch for my coming ^ain to your door," 
He said when he left her alone on the shore. 

And so the next June she waited the bloom 

Froni dawning to darkness, through sunshine and gloom. 

And saw not the shadow that boded ill doom. 

One evening the rose-bush fiill-blossomed did show. 
Reflected in water that rippled below. 
Where floated the lilies as white as the snow. 

That night a fierce tempest the ocean swept o'er ; 
The waves from the reefs sent up their hoarse roar ; 
A homeward-bound ship was wrecked on the shore. 

At morning lay faded the roses so red ; 

A lily uplifted its lustrous pale head ; 

A maiden was weeping ; her lover was dead. 

' His life, like the rose's, went out in the night ; 
His soul, like the lily, lives spotless and white ; 
My heart and my soul are desolate quite." 

So murmured the maiden, and sought she the breast 
Of the water, as seeketh a weary child rest, 
And sank, as the moon sinks into the west. 

They found her beneath the dark water at night. 
And saw, as they lifted her, dripping and white. 
That her left hand a rose clasped, a lily her right.- 

They say that since then the lilies bloomed red : 
Their pure flowers immortal love's blossoms did wed. 
When met, in the spirit, the two lovers dead. 

— Sylvester Baxter. 



ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE MEN OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 



It is sometimes exceedingly pleasant to escape from 
the unromantic Present, and take refuge ii) the half- 
forgotten Past. One goes back to the "brave days 
of old," and finds relief from the trials and tribula- 
tions of every-day life — lives for the time in a new 
world of thought, among men whp stirred the pulses 
of their generation, performed their duties feithfiilly, 
or perverted their powers to evil and ambitious ends — 
and who illustrate, in either case, the melancholy 
saying of Burke : "What shadows we are and what 
shadows we pursue ! " 

One day, a friend, Hon. J. M. Kennedy, of New 
Orleans, proud of his accumulated treasures, invited 
me to inspect his cabinet of curiosities. Within this 
sanctuary of the days gone by, I found a number of 
autographic letters and public documents, from per- 
sonages now known to history. Some of them re- 
quired delicate handling ; others seemed to defy time, 
and yet close inspection showed that the defiance was 
perceptibly weakening. 

See this stout, parchmerit-like proclamation 1 It is 
a peremptory war-order of General Bonaparte, then 
the thin and wiry commander of the Army of Italy. 
The signature, were it not well known, would puzzle 
the keenest antiquarian. The young general must 



have been in a hurry, or an ill-humor which made 
him nervous, when his pen framed this hieroglyphical 
company of letters which make his signature. 

Here, too, is a letter fi-om the celebrated General 
Dessaix ; one from Washington, introducing General 
Lawson to his friends in the Southern States ; others 
from Generals Muhlenberg and Wilkinson ; and a 
characteristic autograph of the Hero of Chalmette, 
which runs thus : "Our country, right or wrong ! " 

There were others of interest, but the following 
were selected as worth copying, and they are repro- 
duced precisely as written, paragraphs, capitals, punc- 
tuation and all. 

General Lafayette. 

Marquis de Lafeyette revisited the United States in 
1824. His reception in New York was a spontaneous 
outburst of popular affection for the hero who' had 
so unselfishly assisted in securing the independence 
of the Republic. Old citizens yet speak of the ova- 
tion with pride. Not long since, a New Yorker, then 
a lad, recounted to the writer, in glowing terms, the 
pleasure which he had in bringing back, at the fireside, 
recollections of the hero, and the grand times which 
threw the city into a high fever of enthusiasm. 

The guest of the Republic was everywhere received 
with civic and military honors. 

Apropos to Lafeyette's visit to President Monroe, 
William Wirt loved to tell an anecdote which he heard 
from the lips of the distinguished guest of the chief 
magistrate, at the dinner-table. Lord Stirling, an 
oflScer in the Continental service, was vain of his 
Scotch title, and insisted that every one should use it 
while in communication with him. One day, a sol- 
dier was sentenced to death for an offense which ex- 
cited his lordship's indignation. On his way to the 
place of execution, the condemned man, thinking of 
a future state, cried out: "Lord have mercy upon 
me ! " "I'll be d— d if I do ! " said Stirling, pufiing 
up his cheeks with rage. He imagined that to him 
the appeal was addressed. Lafayette is said to have 
told this characteristic anecdote inimitably. 

The visit of this illustrious man to New Orleans, 
in 1825, was an event in its history. He was received 
as the guest of the city with appropriate ceremonies, 
and enthusiastically greeted by all classes of citizens. 

An incident, which occurred during Lafeyette's 
stay, will serve to show the condition of the city 
above the "neutral ground" dividing the French 
section from the American. 

The committee of arrangements placed the general 
in a carriage for a drive "up town." The horses 
made successful headway against the mud until Poy- 
dras Street was reached, when the turnout swamped. 
The general was compelled to take a plank until the 
floundering horses were extricated. The situation was 
at once amusing and ridiculous, but no one enjoyed 
it more than he who had been in many a tighter 
place in a winter's campaign. The frogs, at that 
time, had things their own way in the region of a 
present busy and bustling thoroughfare. 

The manuscript of the subjoined letter is remark- 
able for two things : the little attention paid to the 
graces of chirography, and the haste with which it 
was evidently written ; second, the strokes of the pen, 
which are small, cramped and heavy : 

Rawson's tavern, 26 June 1781. 
Dear Sir. 

I Request you will leave the Baggage under a groper guard, 
and move with the militia towards this place — the enemy are at 
Williamsburg, except a party under Simcoe which I Hope gen'l 
waine (Wayne) is going to attak. Yours, 

To gen. lawson. Lafayette. 

General Lafayette died in 1834. It is worth while 
quoting the words of N. P. Willis, then in Paris : 
' ' I was at Lafeyette's fiineral. They buried the old 
patriot like a criminal. Fixed bayonets before and 
behind his hearse, his own National Guards disarmed, 
and troops enough to beleaguer a city, were the 
honors paid by the ' citizen king ' to the man who had 
made him ! The indignation, the scorn, the bitter- 
ness expressed on every side by the people, and the 
ill-smothered cries of disgust as the two empty royal 
carriages went by in the fiineral train, seemed to me 
strong enough tb- indicate a settled hostility to the 



government. I met Dr. Bowring (of London) on 
the boulevard after the funeral was over. I had not 
seen him for two years, but he could talk of nothing 
but the great event of the day. 'You have come 
in time,' he said, 'to see how they carried the old 
general to the grave 1 What would they say of this 
in America ? Well — let them go on ; we shall see 
what will become of it. They have buried Liberty 
and Lafayette together — our last hope in Europe is 
quite dead with him ! ' " 

The words were prophetic. The revolution — the 
exile of the Orleans-Bourbons — the graves on the 
shores of Albion, all look like retribution. 

Nathaniel Greene. 

Every one is acquainted with the eminent services 
of Major-General Nathaniel Greene, the favorite of 
Washington, who distinguished himself at Trenton, 
Princeton, Eutaw Springs, — in fine, did so much to 
rescue the Southern colonies from the British. 

It is a singular, and, indeed, a melancholy feet, 
that though this brave soldier died in Georgia, where 
he lived for many years after the Revolution, engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, his grave can not now with 
certainty be identified. 

In the letter below, our fair readers will perceive that 
General Greene was attentive to household duties as 
he was to those of the camp. Some of them will 
smile, perhaps, when they contrast the stove of which 
the general speaks with the marvelously improved 
patented cookery inventions of to-day. 

The handwriting of Greene is bold and strong, 
verging upon the dashing style, the signature particu- 
larly. 

Coventry, Sept. 29th, 1778. 

Dear Sir : — Mis Greene will be exceedingly obliged to you 
to get a good stove made for her. She wishes it to be lined with 
Tin. The sooner you can get it- done the greater will be the obli- 
gation. If you have any safe conveyance please forward it. 

I hope you have sent off all the Horses, agreeably to the con- 
versation you and I had the other day. The censorious times 
will require double diligence to save yourself from reproach, 
and there are not a few who would wish to find you tnpping. 
My best regards to your good Lady, your Cousin and his Lady. 
I am with sentiments of regard 
your most Ob't 

humble serv't, 
Col. Epr. Bowen. N. Greene. 

The latter part of the sec'ond paragraph of the above 
letter gives us no agreeable idea of human nature in 
the revolutionary days. Envious eyes and censorious 
tongues could neither be closed nor silenced, even 
when Great Britain had her hand at the throat of the 
struggling colonies. ' ' Not a few " would have been 
glad to find a Continental officer "tripping ! " 

Ah, well ; from the Adamic days down to modem 

times, human nature has been the same unregenerate 

nature ! 

Baron Steuben. 

Frederick William Augustus Steuben, baron, ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of military discipline 
and tactics under the Teuton thunderbolt, Frederick 
the Great. The gallant Prussian arrived in America 
in 1777, and immediately proffered his services to 
Congress in defense of the colonies against British 
aggression and invasion. Baron Steuben was ap- 
pointed Inspector-General, with the rank of Major- 
General, and devoted himself to reducing the Conti- 
nental militia to that discipline which would enable 
them to compete with the well-drilled armies of 
Britain. 

When the Revolution was over, he made New York 
his home, and died in that city in 1795. 

The following letter, written at the capital of Vir- 
ginia, breathes an earnest zeal in behalf of the cause 
in which he had engaged. It is fiill of quiet earnest- 
ness and determination. 

The chirography is plain, even and painstaking, 

evincing the studied care and phlegma of a German 

student and tactician — a man fit to bring order out 

of chaos. 

Richmond, Jan'y 28th. 1781. 

Sir : Your favor of the 24th. inst. I had not the pleasure of 
receiving till last night. 

I am perfectly satisfied with the answer you sent Arnold. 

It is not my intention to enter into a general exchange of 
Prisoners with him at present, there were three persons who 
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were taken in arms I wish to exchange. I have wrote Gen'l 
Muhlenburg on the subject. Parson Hurt, Mr. Cocke and Capt. 
Pearce are the persons alluded to. 

I beg you to inform the volunteers under Major Jones that 
those of them who will not engage to serve during the Invasion 
and yield perfect obedience to the commands of those who are 
appointed to command them, are at full liberty to go home. 
Major Jones will send me a list of those gentlemen who stay. 

I have already spoke the Governor on sending a number of 
Militia horse from the lower counties, as it is the only method 
we can go on to get horse at present : I shall again urge the 
matter. 

I have been very sorry to observe Major Nelson's corps scat- 
tered all over the country, some on pretense of Business, others 
on no pretense at all. 

I shall be happy to have those of his corps now m this State 

kept more together than they have been, and as to those in 

Maryland, I have consulted the Governor who will send you 

them if the Council agree to it. 

Sir Your Most Obt. &c. Servt, 

Steuben 

Maj. General. 
The Hon'ble Brig. General Lawson, 

Smithfield. 

Aaron Burr. 

Vice-President Burr could boast, long before his 
death, that he was the "best-abused man" in Amer- 
ica. The bullet sent into Hamilton proved equally 
fatal to the survivor. From that moment clouds 
thickened, around his head, until the storm burst in 
all its fury, when he was hunted down, arrested and 
tried in Virginia for high treason. 

The passer-by, who from Broadway, or the narrow 
street called Rector, running to the Hudson, sees 
perched upon a slight elevation in Trinity church- 
yard, the plain monument under which rest the bones 
of Hamilton, invariably thinks of Burr. To the 
ear of fancy, the quick, sharp report of the pistol 
crashes through the air from Weehawken, and the eye 
sees New York go into mourning over the great Fed- 
eralist ; and afterward, a little, bowed man, with glitter- 
ing eyes, which he rarely lifted from the ground, walks 
slowly along Broadway, unnoticed and unnoticing. 

Then, for it is the way of the world, a thousand 
tales were circulated prejudicial to his reputation 
which had but a foundation of sand ; and such as 
could be put down as authentic, were magnified into 
unforgivable criminal enormities. 

Unhappily for Burr, society, . at the time of the duel 
and for some years following, was in one of its periodi- 
cal over-righteous moods. For aggregated humanity 
has its moods as well as segregated humanity. Society 
wanted a victim, the more conspicuous the victim the 
better, and it cried out lustily against Burr : "Crucify 
him ! crucify him ! " All men who have lived any 
time in this world know that society can no more get 
along without a victim, than an anaconda can flourish 
without its capacious stomach being filled to reple- 
tion ; and it otherwise resembles the anaconda, too, 
for the victimization takes place at certain periods. 

Parton, in his "Life," argues that if Burr was an 
unscrupulous man, Hamilton was equally so ; and 
surely, if the letters of that renowned politician are 
genuine, no more corrupt party leader lived in this 
country. Like his antagonist, he was not without his 
amours, but he had the discretion to keep a sharp 
lookout for public opinion. 

Burr was a natural filibustero. He lived before his 
time. No man to-day would greatly suffer for organ- 
izing an armed expedition against Mexico. But in 
Burr's day, a filibustero was a monstrous criminal, to 
be ostracized and crushed. The events of the last 
quarter century would astonish the people of Burr's 
day, could they realize what a change has come over 
us. 

Par parenthese. Whatever men may think of Burr, 
there is one event in his young soldier-history that 
"covers a multitude of sins." 

Pedestrians on Broadway pause to look upon the 
inscription on the vault in the front wall of St. Paul's 
Church. Within it repose the mortal remains of the 
hero of Quebec, the gallant Montgomery. His body 
was sepulchred by the Republic and the State of New 
York. When he fell, in a charge near Cape Dia- 
mond, it was young Aaron Burr who on that bleak 
and fatal day bore from the field on his own shoul- 
ders, knee-deep in snow, the body of the fallen 



chieftain. It was a loving, patriotic, noble act, and 
was happily eulogized by the venerable Dr. Spring, of 
New York, some years since. 

I am wandering from the letter before me. Those 
who have read Matthew L. Davis's "Life and Corres- 
pondence of Aaron Burr," will recollect what that 
writer says of the happy epistles of the subject of his 
memoir to such females as he desired to fascinate. It 
is curious to see the kind of paper used in the latter 
part of the last and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. It is so coarse, brown and thick as to have the 
appearance of wrapping-paper employed in our dry- 
goods stores. The following letter* is written upon 
just such material, and the coarseness of its texture 
renders it well-nigh impossible that the pen could 
move very gracefully over its surface. Such a sheet 
sent to a lady in these days of gold-leaf paper and 
ornamented envelopes, would make her open her 
eyes in amazement, and almost disregard the contents 
were they ever so eloquent. Yet there is an evenness, 
and we might say elegance about the handwriting, 
which comports with the renown of the writer as a 
fastidiously neat and careful correspondent. 

The reader will- see that Burr eagerly seized upon 
Mr. Monroe's intimation that their correspondence 
should be carried on in cypher. He was constantly 
inventing plans to render his letters unintelligible, and 
hence the new suggestion. He writes to Monroe, 
on the eve of that gentleman's departure for France, 
thus : 

New York, i8 June 1794. 

My Dear Sir: — You must have rec'd Mr. Prevost's final 
answer before you left Phila'da. He has the utmost respect for 
your goodness and politeness, yet the possibility of remaining 
without resource is a hazard which he thinks his circumstances 
will not warrant him to encounter : and from motives of delicacy 
he will not allow me to interfere in removing this embarrassment. 
If you should be at any time without ,a Secretary and should 
choose to receive him as such, he will cheerfully obey your sum- 
mons. 

You will find me a very punctual correspondent — and the 
more extensive the Cypher is (which you propose to make) the 
more interesting may be our letters to each other — a name 
which will occur frequently, had best be designated by two or 
three different characters. 

Health, honor, happiness attend you, is the constant, the 
sincere, and. ardent wish of 

Your most faithfiil & affec'e. 

Aaron Burr. 

If you should find books cheap in Paris and bills on america 
can be sold, I shall trouble you or Mr. S. with large orders. 
Report says Miss Woobtonecroft is married — if so, her credit 
on me ceases. 

I have been confined to my house, almost wholly to my bed, 
since I have been home, by an increase of that complaint in the 
side which was in a less degree troublesome when we parted. I 
mention it as an apology for so long a silence. 

Col. Monroe. 

The President of the Era of Good Feeling did not 
share with Jefferson an inveterate fear and dislike of 
Burr. It is an interesting coincidence that President 
Monroe died in poverty, and was buried at the home 
of Burr, and that the remains of the former were 
transferred to Richmond, Virginia, and overlook from 
Hollywood Cemetery the building in which the latter 
was tried for high treason ! 

Thomas Jefferson. 

The following letter was written while Mr. Jefferson 
was Governor of Virginia : 

Richmond, May 8, 1781. 

Sir: — Ld Cornwallis being on his march for Virginia & 
Gen'l Phillips setting out from Brandon to join his forces to 
those of the former, obliges us to call every man into the field 
for whom arms can be procured, and to require the reinforce- 
ments of militia from below the Blue ridge intended for Gen'l 
Greene, or as much of them as have not actually marched to 
rendezvous at Prince Edward C. H. or Taylor's ferry, so that 
they may join in the opposition to Ld. Cornwallis or go on to 
Gen'l Greene as exigences shall require. I cannot yet get a 
council, so that it is out of my power to advise your conduct 
tho' I thought it my duty to notify this determination as to the 
rendezvous of those militia. Should they have actually marched 
it is not our intention to recall them. 

I am with great respect, 

Brigad'r Gen'l Lawson, Th. Jefferson. 

Prince Edward. 

Evidently the above letter was written in haste. 
The style is not that of Jefferson in happy moments. 
It is loose, confused, inelegant. No man in America 



knew better how to put smooth, terse, graceful Eng- 
lish on paper, than the author of the Declaration of 
Independence. There are times when even the Beau 
Brummells of feshion will sink into slovenly habits. 
A statesman is less fastidious, but one often wishes 
that our great, men could always be seen, whether in 
the closet or the cabinet, to the best advantage. But 
they are not sons of the gods, and so they are not 
always in shining raiment. — John W. Overall. 



ODDLY BEAUTIFUL NORMANDY. 



Normandy, beyond almost any other portion of 
France, unless it be the region of the Pyrenees, is 
the artist's country. Picturesque even to the every- 
day dress of the people, there is nothing commonplace 
about it Their farming customs are peculiar ; their 
veiy beasts and vehicles have an aspect of the unusual ; 
and all their doings seem rather to suggest holidays 
than work. It is always as if they had grouped them- 
selves or were moving about for artistic effect What- 
ever they are about, they make subjects for painters ; 
and the gay colors of the peasant costume give bright 
dashes to light them up. Women down on their 
knees are washing clothes in the streams ; women car- 
rying scarlet umbrellas to keep off" the sun are return- 
ing from the forests, trudging along beside their 
sturdy little horses laden with fagots, or from the har- 
vest-field with the horses almost hidden by the six or 
eight sheaves balanced across their backs ; women 
going to market, tidy and trim in their stiff", high, 
white caps, plaited kerchiefs with a flower or cross 
showing against the folds, gay petticoats with a pocket 
of some other color on the outside, and brown, wooden 
shoes held by a strap across the instep — some of their 
faces young and comely, some old and shriveled, and 
burned to a copper hue by exposure to the sun, but 
all striking and worth looking at as they go clattering 
along, carrying their baskets, or walking by the side 
of the quaint little carts which might have come down 
from Joan of Arc's time. 

To one who delights in the romantic and odd, in 
the ancient and time-worn, in the crookedness and 
narrowness of old-world passages and streets, rather 
than in comfort and space and fresh air and light, 
there is enough to be found in certain Norman towns, 
although so much has been made new. The houses 
in the undisturbed quarters are wonders of architec- 
ture, and attractive with that mellowness of coloring, 
those soft gray or warm brown tints which no hand 
but that of Time can paint Common houses, which 
were built to live in, have mouloings and decorations 
fit for a minster. The artisans of those days had infi- 
nite leisure; they were slow in execution, but their 
work was done to last .; and there they stand, those 
grim old houses, gray with a grayness of an antiquity 
so fiir back that if we try to become identified with it 
we shall find ourselves in the Middle Ages. And 
how fascinating to our eyes, used to the white glare 
and the straight lines of our own towns, is this dusky 
stain of age, this architectural irregularity ! 

There are lanes so steep that no vehicle can be used 
in them, and so narrow that the dwellers can almost 
shake hands across ; and these dusky ways crook in 
and out between, houses so tall that they have no need 
of trees there — for they shade each other all day long 
— with steep-pointed roofs, and the queerest of chim- 
neys, and many gables jutting over the stories below, 
and windows of various shapes and sizes set in unac- 
countable places, away up under the eaves, or in the 
roof, or in comers so high up that one seems as fiir 
removed from the passers below as the "sleepy old 
town " is from the actual life of to-day ; and there is 
nothing fresh, or young, or bright about them, except 
a bird in a cage, or the flowers on the stone window- 
ledges. But there is a charm that draws you and will 
not let you go. You know that they are damp and 
unwholesome, that they are musty, moth-eaten, worm- 
eaten, moss-grown, and that the cleanliness and sweet 
air of a nineteenth century dwelling will suit better 
your ideas of comfort and convenience ; but you can 
not resist the spell which history casts over you. 

These towns are full of memories. They call up 
the Crusaders, and the Conqueror, and the French 



